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ABSTRACT 


The constant changes in the needs of student audiences has created constant pressure 
from governments to maintain high standards of teaching, while forgetting to provide 
adequate support and guidance to teachers, which has led many professionals to join 
online communities to support their teaching practices. The aim of this study is to 
explore the dynamics of these online communities of practice, in order to identify the 
main elements that may be adopted in teachers’ professional development. A 
qualitative method was used, which helped to collect data from two Facebook groups 
from the USA and UK respectively. Two methods were employed for collecting the 
data: an observation, followed by online interviews. This study has found that 
teachers have the need for validation and reassurance from other colleagues in the 
online community with whom they identify and connect. The immediacy in response 
is something that teachers give high value to, as it allows them to maintain permanent 
support, while the collaborative nature of discussions promote the development of a 
reflective practice. Henceforth, this research proposes further examination regarding 
the value of promoting teachers’ identities within the profession, as well as an 
exploration into the affordances of social networking technologies in relation to 
providing social connectedness, which is a vital aspect of teachers’ daily 
responsibilities. 

Keywords: online communities of practice, teachers’ professional development, 
Facebook groups and social networking technologies. 
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CHAPTER ONE - INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Overview 

Teachers around the world have to face the constant pressure from governments to learn new 
skills and knowledge, in order to keep up with the required teaching standards. Nevertheless, 
most professional development programmes for teachers still fail to meet their needs, as they 
are designed to be merely instructional and mainly attempt to change teachers’ attitudes, 
beliefs and perceptions without allowing them to appreciate the value of a change and 
improvement on their practices (Guskey, 2002, p.381-382). This has resulted in the growing 
need for teachers to find different forms of access to the support and information they require. 
The aim of this study is to explore and understand the support and guidance that teachers 
receive through online communities of practice in order to find out which aspects of these 
online communities can be used to improve teachers’ professional development. Therefore, in 
order to gain a deep insight into the ways teachers from different subject areas get together 
with one another to support their teaching practice and build knowledge I decided to 
investigate two online communities of practice: one with design and technology teachers 
from the UK and the other with foreign languages teachers from the U.S. These are countries 
that I have previously worked in as a language teacher, and thus, I have some previous 
familiarity. 

This dissertation has been organised into six chapters. Chapter One introduces the purpose 
and aims of the study, specifying the research rationale and the research questions that the 
study aims to answer. In Chapter Two, the literature review that addresses the topics around 
the study is presented, which relates to the main concepts and elements of communities of 
practice and teacher professional development. This chapter also provides the theoretical 
framework to interpret the findings of the study. Chapter Three describes the methodology 
and design of the study and how data were collected. Chapter Four presents all the findings of 
the data obtained from the observation and interviews. An extensive qualitative analysis of 
the results is also presented. Chapter Five presents a wider discussion of the main ideas found 
in the previous chapter. Finally a conclusion is presented in Chapter Six with 
recommendations and future applications for the study. 
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1.2 Research rationale 


The ever changing world of education promotes the constant pressure from governments to 
maintain teaching standards which in most cases do not have a good impact on a teacher’s 
professional development. In England the Department for Education has high expectation on 
teaching quality and professional development standards that teachers need to fulfil. For 
instance in July 2016, the government education authorities established new standards for the 
professional development of teachers, where they state that “effective teaching requires 
considerable knowledge and skill, which should be developed as teachers’ careers progress; 
high-quality professional development requires workplaces to be steeped in rigorous 
scholarship, with professionals continually developing and supporting each other so that 
pupils benefit from the best possible teaching” (Department for Education England, 2016). 
Similarly, the U.S. government has exercised constant pressure over teachers to improve 
teaching standards through new regulations. In November 2014, the U.S. government 
announced the beginning of new regulations to ensure that new teachers enrol in high 
standard professional development programs with the aim to improve students’ learning in 
the classroom. The U.S. government through the secretary of education asserted that “the 
regulations aim to bring transparency to the effectiveness of teacher preparation programs, 
provide programs with ongoing feedback to help them improve continuously, and respond to 
educators across the country who do not feel ready to enter the classroom.” (U.S. Department 
of Education, 2016). 

The expectations that both governments have are in theory achievable, but in practice are 
perhaps too ambitious and to some extend unrealistic. In research performed by Gandara et 
al. (2005) on professional development for language teachers in the USA, it was found that 
teachers feel that they do not receive enough support from the school administrators and the 
PD design constantly fails to meet their needs. They expressed that “they would l ik e to see 
collaboration as a central part of their professional development and expressed a desire and 
need to observe successful teachers, collaborate and plan with their colleagues, and establish 
coaching relationships in an ongoing manner rather than one-shot” (Gandara et al., 2005, 
p.14). Therefore, it would be interesting to understand how the ambitious teaching standards 
of governments in countries such as the UK and the USA could align with the real needs of 
teachers’ professional development. 

In the University of Manchester (2017) dissertation guidelines, it is advised that the main 
topics of research must address a specific problem, contribute to existent knowledge in the 
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area of study and be of interest to the researcher. As an Ecuadorian who comes from a family 
with many generations of educators, and also as a language teacher who has worked in 
Ecuador, the USA, and the UK, I have always had a deep interest in understanding how 
teachers can cope with the fact that governments just set teaching standards and make 
demands from them without giving the adequate support. Thus, I am interested in exploring 
how teachers in the UK and the USA join Facebook groups and create self-generated online 
communities to support their teaching practices, in order to bring new solutions and ideas to 
improve the design of teachers’ professional development, which is supported by the 
exploration of the theoretical framework of communities of practice by Wenger (1998). This 
research explores whether the support offered in the online communities of practice is 
effective upon professional development. There is a considerable amount of literature and 
research in relation to communities of practice and professional development. Nevertheless, 
the exploration of two teachers’ online communities of practice from different countries 
could provide new key information to the existing body of knowledge of professional 
development for teachers. 


1.3 Statement of research questions 

The research rationale underlying this study has been presented. Hence, this paper explores 
the support and guidance that teachers receive through online communities of practice, in 
order to establish its effectiveness upon professional development. 

The research questions that this study aims to answer are: 

- Do teachers receive effective support from online communities of practice? 

- How can online communities of practice facilitate teachers’ professional development? 

- Which aspects of the online communities can improve teaching training programmes? 

In the next chapter the literature that supports the study is analysed and presented. 
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CHAPTER TWO - LITERATURE REVIEW 


The aim of this chapter is to present a wide discussion of the concepts, theories and research 
around the interconnected elements that grounds the current research study: teachers’ 
professional development and communities of practice in online environments. Therefore, I 
first provide an analysis on the elements and factors that can contribute to effective teacher 
professional development (TPD). In the second part I focus on examining the concepts, 
elements and key characteristics around communities of practice (CoP) as proposed by 
Wenger (1998), as well as other authors, which is followed by an analysis on how these 
concepts are presently applied in the education sector. In the third section I concentrate on 
providing a review of the concepts around online communities of practice (OCoP) and social 
networking. In the fourth part I present the conceptual framework that sustains my research 
study through a discussion on the social learning theory of the OCoP. At the end of the 
chapter I provide a summary of the main ideas discussed in the chapter. 


2.1 Effective teachers’ professional development 

Providing an adequate and effective professional development for teachers could be 
challenging for school authorities, as specific teachers’ needs and teaching contexts are 
different. William (2010, p.5) states that schools should provide teachers with training 
sessions that do not just fill them with more knowledge, but help them to develop critical 
skills that would allow them to gradually change their practices, as teachers are normally 
used to following establish routines, and thus, it could be difficult to make changes in 
practice. Garet et al. (2001, pp. 915-941), in their study on the elements that make 
professional development effective, found that the relevance of the content in a TPD 
activities is an important factor. A second feature was the opportunity to engage in active 
learning by promoting meaningful discussions and also by allowing teachers to observe more 
experienced teachers. A third feature is the need for TPD activities to help build previous 
knowledge and skills; the authors also recognise that in order to have high-quality 
professional development there is a need to incur extra expenses, which is a challenge for 
most schools and governments. Similarly, in a research study performed by Boyle et al. 
(2004, pp. 45-68) on teachers’ professional development, the findings show that factors such 
as constructive feedback promote reflection and improvement on the teachers’ practices, 
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while the most popular activities for this were observation of the most experienced 
colleagues. Aspects such as this clearly demonstrate that there is a need for schools to provide 
professional development that is based on daily needs, collaborative work and reflective 
practice, as teacher can have different motivations to improve their practices. Schools need to 
be able to align this with the design of effective professional development, where also factors, 
such as the available budget for training, are taken into account. 

Teachers have different professional motivations that mainly relate to the improvement of 
their teaching practices and progression in their teaching careers. Smith (2003, p.203) 
provides three main reasons for teachers to get involved in professional development 
programmes: firstly, to improve and develop the profession, which relates to all the 
knowledge and skills that teachers need to possess; secondly, to keep interest in the 
profession, this relates to the need for teachers to challenge their current practices looking at 
access to new ideas, knowledge and practices, in order to avoid professional boredom; and 
thirdly, to progress within the profession, which represents the need that teachers have to 
improve employment conditions, job responsibilities and salary. 

The aforementioned reasons provide evidence that there is a need to align the needs that 
teachers have with their professional development. It has been stated that teachers look for 
new ideas to keep themselves motivated, which would also help them to progress in their 
careers, and basically promote the active interaction between colleagues. Hunzicker (2011) 
asserts that “effective professional development is collaborative, engaging teachers in both 
active and interactive learning” (p.178); in this statement ‘active’ means for teachers to 
engage physically, cognitively and emotionally through activities and discussions which then 
become interactive when teachers share their own problems, ideas and work together towards 
new solutions or conclusions. Similarly, Kedzior and Fifield (2004, pp.1-6) identify two main 
elements of an effective TPD: content that connects to teachers’ daily responsibilities, and the 
provision of continuous support over long periods of time. Altogether, there are many aspects 
that schools need to acknowledge in order to provide adequate support and training. 

Therefore, providing effective professional development that addresses all the needs and 
motivations of teachers requires finding the adequate tools that can support its design. 
Hunzicker (2011, pp. 177-178) recognises the need to treat each professional development 
programme individually, as it is difficult to provide a specific framework for all the teaching 
contexts, as factors such as the differences in school administrators, teachers and students can 
influence the characteristics of an effective TPD programme. However, it is undeniable for 
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TPD programmes to be effective in the eyes of the government and properly engage teachers; 
it has to provide teachers with the adequate skills to teach, but also to nurture their 
intellectual and leadership capacities that allow them to grow as professionals, as well as 
human beings (Zeichner, 2003, pp. 301-321). It has been found that teachers give high value 
to collaborative work and support, as this allows them to learn new skills, including gaining 
confidence with the use of technology (Schlager et al., 2003, pp. 212-218). Thus, Renninger 
and Shumar (2002, pp. 87-92) suggest the model of communities of practice as a form to 
promote and sustain the continuous professional development of teachers, based on factors 
such as: collaborative knowledge and expertise sharing, peer support and reflective practice. 


2.2 Communities of Practice (CoP) 

2.2.1 Key concepts and characteristics 

The theory that grounds this research is mainly derived from the social learning theory of the 
“communities of practice” (CoP), as proposed by Wenger (1998), and the ideas on how these 
communities have evolved and developed with the help of technology to support professional 
development (Wenger et al., 2009). The term “community of practice” refers to how people 
engage in a process of social learning in specific contexts to share experiences, knowledge 
and expertise. According to Wenger and Wenger (2015), “communities of practice are groups 
of people who share a concern or a passion for something they do and learn how to do it 
better as they interact regularly” (p.l). Wenger (1998, p.6) highlights the importance of social 
interaction within a community as the key to informal leaning. The author emphasises the 
idea that as human beings we are naturally social and rely on each other to find solutions for 
specific concerns; in the past humans’ social interactions consisted mainly in the search for 
food and shelter, but through time this has evolved into different types of interactions. 
Therefore, Lave and Wenger (1991) propose the social aspect of the CoP as a key element in 
the learning process, where the acquisition of knowledge is not merely limited to the 
advancement of factual information and facts. However, the concept of communities of 
practice is not exactly something completely innovative; it looks like the need for social 
belonging that humans have, as proposed by Maslow (1943), which has been developed by 
Wenger into a form of social continuous learning. 

It is important to notice that the concept of “community” can have various interpretations 
according to the cultures from which it emerges, but its roots will always be based around 
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communication. Jovchelovitch (2007, pp. 62-63) identifies community as “an intermediate 
space that offers both the symbolic and material resources within which the dialectics 
between individual and the social world is lived and played out”. However, Wenger (1998, 
p.72) emphasises the need to properly identify a community of practice by understanding that 
both elements of “community” and “practice” should be viewed as a single unit; for instance, 
all people live in neighbourhoods that are normally called “communities”, but that does not 
mean that it is a CoP, as the types of interaction by the members do not particular involve any 
professional practice. It is the same with the term “practice”; for example, playing the violin 
involves the process of practicing, but it does not define the term of “practice” for the CoP. 
Therefore, it is important to understand that these two elements should be present, in order to 
distinguish a simple community or an activity from the CoP. 

Wenger (1998, pp. 72-84) identifies three dimensions of the relation by which practice is the 
source of coherence of a community. Firstly, there is mutual engagement, which makes 
practice exist through the interactions and engagement of members. Secondly, joint enterprise 
is where the members are bound together to understand the challenges that emerge from 
practice. Finally, there is a shared repertoire, where members develop and produce resources 
over time. All these elements were later developed by Wenger et al. (2002, p.27) into three 
fundamental elements of the communities of practice: domain, community and practice. 
According to Wenger and Wenger (2015), “it is the combination of these three elements that 
constitutes a community of practice; and it is by developing these three elements in parallel 
that one cultivates such a community” (p.2); where domain refers to the common needs, 
interests or problems that creates common identity, purpose and values. Community creates 
and promotes respect, interaction, mutual support, commitment, trust and willingness to share 
knowledge. Practice, promotes the development of ideas, tools and new practices. Altogether 
these elements create specific key characteristics that are normally the base of the dynamic of 
the CoP with certain variations according to the area from where they emerge. 

Roberts (2006, p.625) in her analysis of Wenger (1998) identifies some key characteristics of 
the communities of practice: “Sustained mutual relationships - harmonious or conflictual, 
shared ways of engaging in doing things together, the rapid flow of information and 
propagation of innovation, very quick setup of a problem to be discussed, substantial overlap 
in participants’ descriptions of who belongs, knowing what others know, what they can do, 
and how they can contribute to an enterprise”. These are all important characteristics that can 
play an important role in the enhancement of the personal and professional development of 
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individuals. Similarly, Wenger and Wenger (2015, p.3) provide an overview of the typical 
activities that a community of practice shares, where it asserts that the dynamic of the CoP is 
based on problem solving by mutual support and the constant search of information and 
knowledge. Additionally, Ropes (2010, p.7) suggest that the integration of factors such as: 
reflection, critical opinion sharing, constructive feedback, will eventually result in a change 
and improvement in the behaviour and competence of members in a CoP. 

Nevertheless, Roberts (2006, p.628) identifies some drawback characteristics of the CoP such 
as: the power dynamic, which could limit the interactions of some members by their 
experience, expertise, age, personality, and authority. Therefore, the development of trust 
between the members in some contexts could be challenging. Similarly, Wenger et al. (2002) 
recognises that “CoP can hoard knowledge, limit innovation, and hold other hostages to their 
expertise” (p.139). Boud and Middleton (2003) suggest that the interactions in a workplace 
are far more complicated than the descriptions provided by the CoP, which in most cases 
could limit the understanding and enhancement of how people learn from others. In research 
performed by Hemmasi and Csanda (2009) the results showed that factors, such as the size of 
the CoP, have an impact on whether the members actively participate and contribute within 
the discussions. However, despite some negative characteristics, the concepts of communities 
of practice have been adopted by various organisations, business, and governments, among 
others, but especially in the education sector, in order to promote the professional 
development of teachers and educators (Team BE, 201 1). 

2.2.2 How the model is being applied in the education sector? 

Effective professional development of teachers, as I previously discussed, requires the 
integration of various factors that most schools still struggle to accommodate. According to 
Wenger and Wenger (2015), “schools and districts are organisations in their own right, and 
they too face increasing knowledge challenges; the first applications of communities of 
practice have been in teacher training and in providing isolated administrators with access to 
colleagues” (p.5). The use of the model of CoP in teachers’ professional development 
requires that teachers are given more flexibility and participation in their learning process, 
where they can interact with other members, as well as learn through discussion and 
observation. Tucker et al. (2016) asserts that “teachers are not objects of change; they are 
agents of change” (p.33). The authors also highlight an important point that “if you ask most 
teachers how they prefer to learn, their first response is from other teachers” (p.36); this 
emphasises the preference that teachers have in relation to learning in social spaces with the 
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support of their colleagues. Vescio et al. (2008, pp. 86-88) inform that some schools have 
taken on board the benefits that CoP can provide in the spread of desired skills and teaching 
knowledge; they have adopted the model under different names, such as professional learning 
communities, where the main objective is to improve the teachers’ knowledge and skills with 
the hope that this will have a positive impact on the students learning process. Additionally, 
Hodkinson and Hodkinson (2003) report that teachers learn in a CoP through experience 
sharing and discussion of ideas and concerns of a specific context or area with more 
experienced colleagues. Altogether, there are various examples of how the model of CoP can 
be applied in teachers’ professional development, although this model is not limited to just 
physical spaces, as with the rise of new technologies it has been possible for the creation and 
development of new forms of CoP. 

Shumar and Renninger (2002, p.6) state that CoP are not just limited to the physical 
interactions of the communities; it is possible to expand the boundaries of their geographical 
location by the use of the internet. Specifically, the author refers to the existence of online 
communities. It has been recognised that a community of practice is not restricted by the 
medium through which members connect, the important factors are what keep the members 
interested, engaged and with mutual objectives. If the internet allows people to understand 
this in meaningful ways, then there are valid aspects to consider online communities of 
practice as strong forms of social learning (Team BE, 2011). Hur and Brush (2009, pp.279- 
300) provide evidence that the lack of effective support and adequate guidance from schools 
has created the need for teachers to voluntary join and participate in self-generated online 
communities of practices, which emphasises that the rise of online communities has given 
space for teachers with the same interest to join together in order to aid their practices and 
look for emotional support. 


2.3 Online communities of practice 

2.3.1 A new way to search for support and knowledge? 

The internet through social networking and web technologies has modified and changed the 
way people interact and communicate with each other. It has also created the opportunity for 
the members of a CoP to discover, select and integrate new technologies into the life of the 
community (Wenger et al., 2009, p.33). Rheingold (2000, pp.1-24) asserts that one of the 
reasons that people join online communities refers to the need to find emotional support, 
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where they use computer mediated communication to exchange thoughts and feelings; people 
in these communities can do almost everything people do in real life with the help of 
technology. Similarly, Jones (1997, p.10) identifies the internet as the factor that free 
communities from constraints of space and time, which would construct a community from 
communication, rather than inhabitance and being. Thus, all these factors have given rise to 
online communities of practice (OCoP), which are also called virtual communities of practice 
(VCoP) that use the internet as a medium to sustain its creation and development (Team BE, 
2011). A valuable characteristic of an OCoP is that it is not limited to a specific physical 
space or time, which could also expand the possibilities for the members to learn from others 
outside of their workplace whenever they need it, which results in a rich social learning 
process that could have a positive impact on the professional development of teachers 
(Hunter, 2002, p. 123). Therefore, CoP in online environments seem to be good alternatives 
for teachers to find the support they need and also to learn in social spaces without 
geographical restrictions. 

The arrival of new technologies has facilitated that teachers connect with others to share their 
expertise, experience and knowledge (Lai et al., 2006, p.14). Shumar and Renninger (2002, 
p.2) mention that OCoP can provide flexible and more durable interactions, where members 
can feel more open for discussion. Schlager and Fusco (2003, p.2 14) mention that most 
people, especially teachers and educators, normally belong and participate in multiple OCoP 
and social networking, which enrich their experience and participation in online 
environments. Additionally, it has been found by Hur and Brush, (2009, pp. 291-297) that the 
major reasons for teachers to join and participate in OCoP are: firstly, to share emotions and 
receive emotional support from various members; secondly, to safely share issues and 
concerns that could not be share in their local schools and avoid isolated school 
environments; and thirdly, for the exploration of new teaching ideas and solutions. These 
findings suggest that despite OCoP relying mainly on computer-mediated communication, it 
is possible to achieve the development of mutual support, reliance and trust. Thus, it is 
undeniable that OCoP keep attracting people and especially professionals with different 
learning and forms of communication preferences that view the cyberspace as a medium to 
freely express themselves, learn and be influenced by the views of others (Nolan & Weiss, 
2002, pp.293-295). 

Currently, the number of teachers who turn to online learning communities for support and 
guidance continues to grow, these online communities have been organised around subject 
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areas that can offer teachers continuous support. Duncan-Howell (2010) asserts that “online 
communities offer teachers a collaborative forum to discuss change and gather evidence, 
mainly anecdotal, of how successful a change was in a classroom” (p.326). Hur and Brush 
(2009, pp. 279-303) provide evidence that the main reasons for teachers to participate in self- 
generated OCoP are: to share emotions, utilise the advantage of online environments where 
they can discuss issues that are normally difficult to address at their place of work, to combat 
teaching isolation, and to explore new teaching ideas. Therefore, many teachers and 
educators have joined online communities, in order to connect and assist their growing needs 
and also to freely share their concerns. Palloff and Pratt (2007, pp. 30-33) identify the need for 
social presence as one of the factors for online communities to evolve and develop, which 
also relates to the need for the sense of belonging. One factor that is admirable in regards to 
these online communities is that they could provide great support, as they have enough 
people willing to volunteer to keep the discussions going, by participating and moderating the 
interactions on a regular basis (Rovai, 2002). 

In addition, Schlager et al. (2002, pp. 132- 135) highlight that OCoP have the capacity to 
spread innovation and become a source of expertise through informal communication 
channels that can be sustained over long periods of time. Bender et al. (2011, pp.1-10) assert 
that online communities can be a good source of information and support for all types of 
areas of interest, such as health, where one of the most popular online communities is the 
social network site Facebook with a vast amount of registered users in the groups of interest. 
In brief, it is undeniable that new technologies have facilitated the formation and 
communication of communities, although the dynamic of these communities has also 
provided the basis for the creation of these technologies (Wenger et al., 2009, p.18). This has 
been the case in relation to the creation and development of social networking platforms; 
many teachers use these sites as a medium to connect and join with online communities of 
practice according to their interests and goals. 

2.3.2 Online communities and social networking 

Social networking websites undoubtedly play a vital role in facilitating the creation of OCoP. 
Murray and Waller (2007, p.56) define social networking sites as virtual communities for 
people who share a particular interest or who just want to ‘hang out’ together online; these 
websites normally allow members to communicate and share information by chat, voice, 
video, which could also create emotional ties and support between members. One of the most 
commonly used social networking sites around the world is Facebook, which is a social 
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networking system created by Mark Zuckerberg in 2004. The main features that Facebook 
possesses relate to the possibility to maintain contact with friends, family and develop a wide 
network with other people. It also provides a space for Facebook groups comprised of people 
with the same interests and motivations, where members can connect, discuss, share 
information, events, among others (Dogruer et al., 2011, pp.2642-2643). Park et al. (2009) 
provides evidence on peoples’ reasons for the use of Facebook groups, and results show that 
individuals use these groups mainly to socialise with people who share similar interests by 
joining to groups that allows them to gain a social position by their active participation. 

It is undeniable that Facebook has become a medium for individuals and professionals to get 
together and look for socialisation and mutual support, especially teachers of all levels. In a 
recent research study performed by Ranieri et al. (2012), which analysed the reasons of why 
and how teachers engage in social networks, the findings show that the choices to join 
Facebook groups relate to the fact that it has specific features that facilitate the connectedness 
and the flow of communication. This also provides the quick connection of resources 
between members, and in particular, subjects in this research gave high value to the speed in 
communication when asking and answering questions. What is more, the social relevance is 
high as sources can be received by easily reaching large numbers of teachers (Ranieri et al., 
2012, p.760); all these aspects seem to position Facebook as a better option in comparison to 
other similar services. Additionally, the mentioned study revealed that there are different 
paths of behaviour between new and old members, where more senior members show more 
active and confident participation in comparison to the new members. The authors theorised 
these finding with the “legitimate peripheral participation” by Lave and Wenger (1991), 
where new members gain knowledge gradually and improve their confidence to participate 
with the help of senior members that share their knowledge and expertise. 

In addition, Wang et al. (2012, p.428) asserts that Facebook groups have technological 
affordances that facilitate the creation of social learning spaces, which could be greatly 
beneficial to teachers that need professional support and guidance. Amzat and Valdez (2017, 
p.272-274) have investigated the use of Facebook groups by teachers in Sweden, as findings 
show that teachers in this context express that their membership in these groups provide them 
with the opportunity to deeply reflect on their practices, while also valuing the fact that they 
can receive multiple responses when they request information. It was also found that 
members normally contribute according to their teaching experience, which uncovers an 
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important aspect that suggests teachers need a good pedagogical content of knowledge in 
order to support their participation and gain a position within the community. 

All the discussed aspects of Facebook, as a medium that facilitates the emergence of OCoP, 
can also be linked to the work of Wenger et al. (2009), as the authors state that “technology 
has changed how we think about our communities and communities have changed our uses of 
technology” (p.21). The use of Facebook groups cannot only facilitate the communication 
between teachers with the same goal, but it can also promote the development of their digital 
literacy skills, as teachers in these groups constantly share new resources and search for 
online information, which are factors that can keep them motivated to improve their digital 
skills. Wenger et al. (2009, p.23) presents the concept of “technology stewardship”, which 
relates to how individuals in a community of practice help to choose, configure and use new 
technologies according to the needs of the community. For instance, when teachers share new 
resources and ideas through digital documents, they help to spread the use of new technology, 
which becomes valuable knowledge for all the members in the online community (Wenger, 
1998). 


2.4 Conceptual Framework 

The literature that I have reviewed in this chapter constitutes the base for the conceptual 
framework that grounds this research and can be used to inform the findings. The main 
elements that have been drawn from the literature relate to the learning model of communities 
of practice in online environments, as proposed by Wenger (1998) regarding the elements 
that constitute an effective professional development for teachers. In this section I expand 
more on the concepts around the learning theory of Wenger and the possible benefits upon 
teachers’ professional development. 

Wenger (1998, p.5) provides four components of the social theory in the CoP: meaning, 
practice, identity and community; these elements are highly interconnected with the learning 
aspect at the centre of all of them. These components emphasise the idea that learning is not 
merely about developing one’s knowledge, but it involves a deep understanding and 
development of who we are and how we belong and identify within our community of 
practice (Handley et al., 2006, pp.641-651). Furthermore, in the education sector there has 
been a growing acceptance of the use of online communities of practice as a model to 
facilitate professional development of teachers and educators by supporting and promoting a 
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reflection on their practices in collaboration with other teachers (Kirschner and Lai, 2007, 
pp. 127- 129). Hunter (2002) states that “the notion of learning as applied to a virtual 
community means that there is a mutual knowledge-building process taking place; members 
learn both by teaching others and by applying to their own situations the information, tools, 
know-how, and experiences provided by others in the virtual community” (p.96). The social 
learning theory, as proposed by Wenger (1998), suggests that teachers can gain knowledge 
while actively participating in communities of practices, as it can provide the members with a 
meaningful social learning process, rather than just a training programme that has to be 
completed. Figure 1 below illustrates the learning dimensions of the CoP, where it is possible 
to visualise the main idea of what learning in a CoP represents and involves for all the 
individuals in the community. 



Source: Wenger, E. (1998). Communities of practice: Learning, meaning, and identity) 


Figure 1: Components of Wenger’s social theory of learning 

According to the concepts proposed by Wenger (1998), there is a strong reciprocal 
connection between the personal, professional and social aspects of an individual. The author 
states that “our identities are rich and complex because they are produced within the rich and 
complex set of relations of practice” (p. 162); this emphasises the idea that individuals learn in 
a CoP through concepts and situations to which they identify. The act of belonging to a CoP 
brings social interaction for an individual which eventually shapes his/her identity; this helps 
individuals to make sense of the world and make choices in how they contribute to the 
communities they belong to (Castaneda, 2011, p.123). Wenger (1998, p.149) asserts that 
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there is a strong connection between identity and practice, where practice brings individuals 
together in acts of negotiation of identities, which would determine the type of participation 
of the members in the community. Therefore, learning as identity relates to how the 
individuals determine significance to specific things in their context of practice. 

Overall, there are various factors that can be taken into account when designing an effective 
professional development aligned with the concepts of the CoP. Figure 2 below summarises 
the main concepts and elements from the review, which are constituted by the fulfilments of 
needs, collaborative learning, support and impact on teaching practices. This will help to 
interpret the main findings of this research study. 


Fulfilment of needs 

- Content connects to teachers' daily responsibilities 
(Kedzior& Fifield, 2004, pp.1-6) 


- Members can develop a sense of belonging and trust 
(Wenger, 1998) 


- Critical opinion sharing & constructive feedback 
(Ropes, 2010, p.7) 


- Access to new ideas, knowledge and practices 
(Smith, 2003, p.203) 


Collaborative learning 

-Promotes leadership and adoption of voluntary 
roles (Zeichner, 2003, pp. 301-321) 


- Encourages the use of new technologies (Wenger 
et al., 2009; Schlager et al., 2003) 


- Rapid flow of information and propagation of 
innovation. (Roberts, 2006, p.625) 


- Experience sharing, discussion of ideas and 
concerns with more experienced colleagues 
(Hodkinson,2003; Wenger, 1998) 


Online Comunity of 
Practice 


Support 


- Quick connection and sharing of resources 
between members (Ranieriet al., 2012) 


- Very quick setup of a problem to be discussed 
(Roberts, 2006, p.625) 


- Freely sharing emotions and concerns (Hur & 
Brush, 2009, pp. 291-297) 


- Teachers can receive support over long periods of 
time. (Kedzior &. Fifield, 2004, pp.1-6) 


Impact on teaching practices 

- Opportunity to deeply reflect on teaching 
practices (Amzat & Valdez, 2017, p.272-274) 


- Provision of reassurance and guidance on 
teaching practices. (Vangrieken et al., 2017, pp. 52-57) 


- Teachers change or improve their teaching 
practices has a result of their membership 
(Wenger, 1998) 


Figure 2: Conceptual framework of the criteria to analyse the findings 
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2.5. Summary 

As I have presented in this chapter, the constant pressure that a government exerts on teachers 
to maintain high levels of teaching and learning has forced many teachers to seek alternative 
ways to remain competent in their profession, as in most cases the professional training 
programs organised by the education authorities still fail to fulfil their needs and learning 
preferences. The rise of new technologies has facilitated the creation of social networking 
sites such as Facebook, which provides a clear example of how teachers currently use online 
communities to support their acquisition of knowledge. Teachers join Facebook groups for 
various reasons according to their contexts, but the primary reason is that these groups can 
provide the support they need to cope with their daily teaching responsibilities and the 
government demands. The concepts around Communities of Practice, as proposed by Wenger 
(1998), sustain the creation and development of these online communities that use Facebook 
as a medium, where members with the same interests, goals and concerns gather together to 
collaborate and learn in social environments to provide meaningful answers and solutions for 
the benefit of all members in the community. 

The following chapter (Chapter Three) presents the research methodology, which has been 
informed by the literature reviewed in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER THREE - RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


The research methodology presented in this chapter has been designed to find answers for the 
research questions that frame this study. As I previously stated, the purpose of this study is to 
explore and understand the support and guidance that teachers receive through online 
communities of practice to determine its effectiveness upon professional development in 
order to find out which aspects of these communities can be used to improve teacher training 
programmes. Therefore, I decided that a qualitative research method was necessary to be 
applied. 

I start this chapter by first providing an explanation of the methodology that I followed to 
collect the data required for the study. Second, the design structure of both research 
instruments (online observation and online interviews) are presented, where I discussed and 
appropriately justified the suitability of the selected research tools for the study. Finally, I 
present the sample, data collection process and ethics considerations that took place for both 
research tools. 


3.1 Methodology 

As an initial step, it was necessary to determine the best possible approach to gain a deep 
understanding of how the members of online communities of practices interact with each 
other and support their teaching practices. Therefore, after a review of the literature available 
I decided that an observation was needed. According to Bryman (2015), an observation “is a 
method for systematically observing the behaviour of individuals in terms of a schedule of 
categories” (p.267); the author emphasises that one of the advantages of an observation is that 
this allows behaviour to be observed directly by the researcher. According to Ritchie et al. 
(2013), “observation has been a central method throughout the history of qualitative enquiry; 
it has been a formative method in ethnography” (p.244). Bryman (2015, p.423) defines 
ethnography as the procedure where the researcher immerses within a group for a specific 
period of time to deeply study and observe their behaviour and social interactions, which also 
might lead the ethnographers to gather further data from interviews or other documents. 
Thus, my research followed an ethnographic style, due to the fact that in order to collect 
relevant data it was necessary to observe people’s daily interactions and behaviour. 
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Subsequently, I realised that interviews were required in order to clarify and support the 
previous procedure of the observation (Bell, 2010; Blaxter et al., 1996). This allowed the 
opportunity to gain a deeper understanding of the teacher’s personal beliefs, motivations and 
opinions in relation to OCoP. A qualitative method, such as interviews, can allow individuals 
to express their personal opinions more openly (Oppenheim, 1992). Thus, I selected a semi- 
structured type of interview for this study, as it can provide more flexibility for the 
interviewees to express their opinions and unfold their particular interests in relation to a 
specific topic (Bryman, 2015). 

Qualitative data analysis is conducted by an integration of all the data gathered from both 
research instruments; observation and interviews (Cohen, et al 2007; Bazeley, 2013). Chapter 
Four presents the main findings from both instruments with the details of the method I used 
to conduct the data analysis. Chapter Five presents a wider discussion of the main ideas found 
in the previous chapter, in order to gain deeper relevance to the connections and 
generalisations that are important for the study. 


3.2 Observation 

The first research instrument that I used to collect data was an online observation of 
Facebook groups of teachers. According to Ritchie et al. (2013), “as a setting where social 
interactions are occurring, the internet has become fertile ground for researching through 
observation of online interactions and groups” (p.264). Therefore, this allowed me to observe 
and read what the members of these Facebook groups request, comment and discuss in this 
online community on a daily basis. Additionally, Kozinets (2010, p.89) advises that in order 
to acquire rich and meaningful data from online observations, the communities to be 
observed should be: relevant to the research study, active and interactive with a flow of 
communication between the participants that can be observed, substantial with daily 
interactions, and heterogeneous with different points of views from the participants and data 
rich. Hence, prior to the data collection process I decided to initially search on Facebook for 
adequate groups of “Teachers in the UK”, and then “Teachers in the USA”. This resulted in a 
large list of ‘teacher groups’ from various departments, so I based my first selection on the 
number of members of each group. Subsequently, I sent requests to join a total of 10 groups 
with the number of members between 400 and 7000. After I became a member of all these 
teachers’ Facebook groups, with teachers from subject areas such as mathematics, design and 
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technology, foreign languages, sociology, drama, multimedia, history, religion, geography 
and computing, I tried to become familiar with the groups’ dynamics by reading some of the 
groups’ daily posts. I checked if the interactions generated meaningful discussions and not 
just a series of posts, while I also observed the general online environment of the groups, 
such as photos, videos, events, etc. This helped me to understand the relevance of the content 
shared between the members, and the mentioned process enabled me to select the most 
adequate groups for my observation. 

As a result, two Facebook groups were carefully selected; one with Foreign Language 
teachers from the USA and the other with Design and Technology teachers from the UK in 
order to have access to a good quality of data for the study. After I selected the Facebook 
groups I contacted the administrators to ask for permission to observe the interactions of the 
groups. Bryman (2015, p.450) provides the types of online community study that can be 
performed; the author mentions the existence of four types of study; I decided to employed 
the type 3 study, which is the study of online communities plus online or offline interviews, 
where I had some interaction with the members of this group covertly, as I did not want to 
influence their behaviour which could also have affected the research. This procedure was 
followed by online interviews to some of the members of both groups. 

3.2.1 Sample 

At the beginning I planned for the research study to target all the members of these 
Facebook groups which at the moment of writing this paper has 4877 members for the USA 
group and 5342 for the UK group, as I believed that all of them were teachers. Nevertheless, 
after a quick review of the interactions of the members in the weeks prior to the data 
collection, it was possible to identify that not all the members were teachers; some of them 
were people that work for some educational companies and try to sell teacher training 
courses, among others things. Meanwhile, others were former teachers that use this group to 
sell their teaching materials, and some were PGCE students looking for advice on jobs 
placements. Therefore, these aspects could obviously make the focus and the interactions of 
the members different. For these reasons I decided that the dataset for the observations only 
included posts from teachers that were currently working in schools in the USA and UK. I 
also need to emphasise that, although some posts were excluded from the analysis because 
they were of no relevance to the study, the sample size was not significantly affected in both 
groups. Additionally, the data set included the photos, videos, files and events of both 
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groups. All the mentioned aspects allowed the research study to maintain focus and achieve 
its aims (Manly, 1992; Bryman, 2015; Gray, 2004). 

3.2.2 Data collection process 

I decided to employ a structured observation, which is also called systematic observation, in 
order to record the behaviour and interactions of the selected sample of teachers in the 
Facebook group, based on the fact that this allowed me to collect data that was related to the 
research study and was feasible to analyse. “Structured observation is a method for 
systematically observing the behaviour of individuals in terms of a schedule of categories” 
(Bryman, 2015, p.267). Thus, I had to design an observation schedule that would allow me to 
record the major important aspects for the research. Nevertheless, when I designed the 
observation schedule, I had to take into account the possibility to leave space for the 
development of new variables or categories within the process of data collection in order to 
avoid the creation of Bias (Bryman, 2015; Harper et al 2013). 

I started the design of my observation schedule by initially reviewing the conceptual 
framework presented in Chapter Two, where factors such as relevant content, collaboration, 
learning and collective knowledge, importance of membership development of members’ 
relationships, nature of contributions, reliance and trust and adoption of roles were included 
to be observed. Therefore, this process helped me to generate the base for my observation 
schedule (see Appendix C). After I had a good initial idea of which elements I would observe 
I started the data collection process. This was undertaken by first spending a few hours 
observing the development of the discussions on the USA group’s wall whenever a member 
posted a request or new information, then I randomly collected 10 posts within a period of 5 
days of interactions; I needed to copy the posts in a word document, and then print them. I 
did the same for the UK group, where I collected the same amount of posts to keep balance 
between the groups. I followed all the aforementioned procedure, as I believe it was better to 
carefully go through all the replies that each post generated and then code the data 
accordingly to the observation schedule, as well as to the new information that could emerge. 
Subsequently, once I had collected 20 posts from both groups I employed the observation 
schedule to help me to classify the data according to the factors established previously; this 
process allowed me to put raw data into categories. However, due to the fact that I allowed 
space for new information to emerge, I accumulated new codes, so then I had to group them 
according to their similarities in order to allow new relevant categories to emerge. The coding 
process and data analysis is fully explained in Chapter Four. 
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3.2.3 Ethical Issues 


By conducting online observations specific ethical issues are raised that need to be properly 
addressed in order to protect the identity and privacy of the participants. According to 
Bryman (2015), “a message posted in an internet discussion group can be accessed by anyone 
who has a computer and internet connection; in addition, some internet environments provide 
access to “lurkers”, making it difficult for researchers to protect the confidentiality of data 
that they collect, since others can discover identities even if the researcher conceals them” 
(p.140). Steward and Williams (2005) state that it is nearly impossible to fully protect the 
anonymity of participants in internet research, based on the fact that all the online 
information can be easily accessed by everyone. Additionally, Bryman (2015, p.139) 
mentions the need to properly identify whether an online space is public or private, as well as 
to seek the adequate consent from the participants. Thus, to protect the identity of the 
members of the group that I was observing, it was necessary to omit the recording of any 
name or personal information. Meanwhile, due to the fact that the Facebook groups that I had 
selected for the observation were closed groups I had to ask for permission to perform my 
observation to the administrators of the groups, which was done by email, where I clearly 
explained the nature of the observation and the aims of the study. It is important to mention 
that although the Facebook groups that I observed were closed groups, there are no 
restrictions to become a member, which means that the information shared is easily 
accessible. However, I tried to perform my observation in an ethical manner by protecting the 
confidentiality and anonymity of the participants in the best possible way. Thus, I avoided 
recording and reporting what the participants have said or suggested in ways that could easily 
identify them (Ritchie et al., 2013; Potter, 2002). 


3.3 Online Interviews 

Haper et al. (2013, p.148) assert that in order to make the research trustworthy it is necessary 
to collect data from different research tools. Thus, three interviews were conducted with the 
teachers from the USA and the UK Facebook groups to support and clarify the data obtained 
in the observation, as well as to also gain deeper information about the teachers’ beliefs, 
attitudes and perceptions in relation to the their membership in OCoP. Bryman (2015) 
identifies the interview as “the most widely employed method in qualitative research” 
(p.466). This is based on the fact that interviews can provide insights into people’s motives 
and feelings (Bell, 2010, p.178). Therefore, an interview guide with four questions was 
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designed to conduct the interviews (see Appendix B), where the questions were formulated to 
be open questions, while leading questions were avoided as much as possible (Ritchie et al., 
2013, p, 191). 

When the observation process was almost finished I decided to approach the potential 
volunteers by a public message on the group’s wall, where I presented myself as a Spanish 
teacher who required their help in my postgraduate dissertation. Hence a total of 3 teachers 
agreed to participate, this included teachers with different years of teaching experience and 
different geographical locations in the USA and the UK. Additionally, due to the fact that the 
interviews were carried out only in online environments the consent form was sent, although 
I did not ask them to sign it as this would have involved extra work for the participants. 
However, I did ask them to read the form and confirm by message that they fully understood 
it and that they were willing to freely participate. 

After all participants agreed to take part in the online interviews and to confirm this by 
message, I tried to coordinate the day and time for the online interview via Skype to take 
place, although it was difficult due to their busy schedules and also time differences between 
the UK and the USA. Therefore, all the participants and myself agreed to use Facebook 
messenger as the medium for the interview, as this seemed a better form to communicate. 
Hence, all the interviews’ answers were received at the agreed time without any problem. 
After I collected the data from the interview I made sure that I reported the findings in a form 
that cannot be traceable or easily identified (Creswell, 2003, p.100). As a final step, to ensure 
that the study followed an appropriate ethical procedure, after the data was processed and 
analysed it was discarded in order to comply with what had been promised to the participants. 
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CHAPTER FOUR - ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


This chapter aims to report the findings from the observation and online interviews which 
highlight the key factors found in the data collection process that would allow the provision 
of answers for the research questions of this study. In the first part of this chapter I present 
the details of the data analysis process, and in the second part the observation and interview 
findings are presented according to the coding frame that emerged from the data coding 
process. At the end of this chapter, the overall summary of the findings is provided. 


4.1 Qualitative Data Analysis 

In order to analysis the data obtained from the observation and the interviews, it was 
necessary to follow a content analysis approach. According to Schreier (2012), “qualitative 
content analysis is a method for describing the meaning of qualitative material in a systematic 
way; you do this by assigning successive parts of your material to the categories of your 
coding frame; this frame is at the heart of QCA, and it covers all those meanings that feature 
in the description and interpretation of your material” (p.l). Additionally, Bryman (2015, 
p.303) mentions the flexibility that the method offers by allowing the testing and 
modification of the coding frame during the analysis. Therefore, the first analysis phase 
involved the building of a coding frame. Schreier (2012, p.58) suggests that at this stage it is 
necessary to: select the material to analyse, structure and generate categories, revise and 
expand the frame if it is required. 

At the initial stage, I carefully went through all the 20 collected posts for the analysis; 10 for 
each group, which generated a total of 700 substantial comments, as I previously mentioned 
in Chapter Three. I utilised my observation schedule to help to classify raw data into the 
established categories, which were: 1) relevant content, 2) collaboration, 3) learning and 
collective knowledge, 4) importance of membership, 5) development of members’ 
relationships, 6) nature of contributions, 7) reliance and trust, 8) adoption of roles. However, 
due to the fact that I allowed new information to emerge it resulted in the proliferation of new 
codes, such as: express gratitude, disagreement, anger, jokes between members, sharing of 
homework ideas, discussion on teaching practices, advice provided, frustration, feelings of 
achievement, reach solutions, advice on what to do, immediate responses, evocative 
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messages on teaching ideas, experimentation with learned teaching techniques, happiness, 
among others. Therefore, all the codes were subsequently compared and grouped into new 
subcategories, respectively, and this helped to generate new categories: “moral and 
professional support”, and “active learning”. While constructing the categories, the frequency 
and relevance of the codes in relation to the research were examined (Bryman, 2015, pp. 293- 
294). At this stage I went back to the categories that had been generated previously with the 
help of the observation schedule, and I compared them with the new emerged categories, in 
order to avoid the repetition of categories. During this process I had to change the name of 
certain subcategories and categories, in order to keep the coding process as close as possible 
to the original data (Cohen et al., 2007), which generated the following categories and 
subcategories: 

Category (1) content related to teaching practices: 

- Teachers share and discuss teaching practices/lessons, ideas & examples 

- Members share teaching materials, ideas and examples 

- Teachers share their own homework ideas 

- Teachers share national curriculum information 

- Teachers share unit plans’ examples and ideas 

Category (2) professional support: 

- Immediate response with multiple answers when required 

- Permanent access to a great variety of teaching resources 

- Access to relevant workshops and teachers’ social events 

- Reassurance and guidance on teaching practices when required 

- Members show a long-term commitment to the common goal 

Category (3) moral support: 

- To share personal feelings, concerns and hopes 

- Teachers receive immediate response when they feel frustrated or disappointed 

- Recognition and gratitude is present in the discussions 

- Encouragement is received when needed 

- To share professional rewards with all the members 

- Members feel emotionally committed with other members and the group 
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Category (4) Learning: 

- To share ideas and perspectives about new teaching techniques 

- Collaborative work to reach a conclusion or solution 

- To promote the use of new technologies 

- Permanent upgrading of teachers’ knowledge 

Category (5) Collaboration: 

- Adoption of volunteer roles in the group and discussions 

- Members take responsibility for providing adequate feedback 

- Moderators regulate the validity of the information provided in the discussions 

- Members take responsibility for providing relevant information to the group 

- Members take initiative for organising knowledge exchange online activities 

As the second step, I coded and analysed the other elements present in the online 
environment of the two Facebook groups such as: files, photos, videos and events. For the 
UK group there were 300 files, 3000 photos, 140 videos since the creation of the group in 
2013 and 5 events between May 2016 and May 2017. For the USA group I coded and 
analysed a total of 185 files, 2000 photos, 88 videos, as found since its creation in 2009 and 9 
events between May 2016 and May 2017. This process generated new groups of codes for 
each element. For instance, the files’ analysis generated codes such as: class activities, 
support games for the classroom, homework ideas, assessment ideas, national curriculum 
information, and lesson plans. The video and photos analysis generated codes such as: pupils 
dancing and having fun in a lesson, pupils playing games, social events between teachers, 
examples of students’ work, and work completed in the classroom, among others. The events 
analysis provided codes such as: improving fluency in the students, international “get 
together” from teachers around the world, and new teaching techniques. Schreier (2012, p.78) 
advises that “coding frames should be unidimensional; subcategories should mutually 
exclude each other”. Consequently, the coding frame was evaluated in order to avoid the 
creation of similar subcategories, but also to allow new meaningful information to emerge. 
Therefore, I compared and grouped the codes in subcategories, which consequently generated 
a new category. 
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Category (6) visual content related to general aspects and teaching: 

- Teachers share they own classroom experiences (photos and videos) 

- Teachers share their students’ work (photos) 

- Videos, photos and links to support ideas in the discussion 

- Classroom settings and decoration ideas (photos and videos) 

- Photos of special promotions and discounts for teachers 

- Photos of class behaviour management techniques 

- Videos, photos of workshops and conference experiences 

After the data from the observation was coded I analysed the data obtained from the three 
online asynchronous interviews. This process reinforced some of the previous categories, but 
also generated one new category: 

Category (7) improvement and adoption of new teaching practices: 

- Experimentation with new learned teaching techniques 

- Enhancement and development of new teaching techniques 

- Testing of teaching techniques before being used in class 

At the final stage, I went through all the categories and subcategories in order to compare and 
group them into themes that directly address the research objectives. This process determined 
four main themes: 

Theme 1: Fulfilment of teachers’ needs: 

Category: Content related to teaching practices 

Subcategory: - Teachers share and discuss their teaching experience through 
photos and videos (mainly students’ work and teaching techniques) 

Theme 2: Quick and continuous connection between members: 

Category: Professional and moral support 

Subcategories: - Permanent access to a great variety of teaching resources 

- Immediate response with multiple answers when required 

- An informal and safe space to share emotions, feelings and doubts 
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Theme 3: Collaborative learning: 

Category: Experience sharing and discussion 

Subcategories: - Collaborative work to reach a conclusion or solution 

- Encourage the use and propagation of new technologies 

- Leadership and adoption of volunteer roles 

Theme 4: Teaching practices’ improvement: 

Category: Improvement and adoption of new teaching practices 
Subcategories: - Experimentation with new learned teaching techniques 

- Testing of teaching techniques before being used in class 

In the following sections, the findings from the observation and the interview are detailed, 
which are divided into the four main themes that emerged from the data analysis process. 


4.2 Results 

4.2.1 Fulfilment of teachers’ needs 

Overall, members in both groups were provided with a wide variety of resources and 
information in relation to teaching practices and things of general interest. Nevertheless, the 
majority of the members based their participation in sharing photos and videos of their 
teaching experiences, which were mainly: examples of their students' work, new teaching 
techniques, classroom settings, decorations and ideas, among others. In the UK group an 
interesting aspect was found where members mainly shared photos of their students' work, 
which in this case was the production of some type of wood, metal, or plastic artefact, as the 
subject was Design and Technology, which suggested that teachers enjoy sharing and 
expressing their pride in the work that they have achieved with their students. 

For instance, teachers in this group posted comments to introduce photos with the work they 
have done with their students. As a result, they received between 9-152 “likes” and various 
comments with praise from other members, which is an aspect that can suggest two possible 
things. First, that teachers had the need to receive validation from more experienced 
colleagues; and second, that teachers had the need to develop a sense of belonging, as this 
online community appears to have allowed members to become an important part of the 
profession. 
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77; “One of my favourites Yll graphics products work. Didn't she do well. ” 


One of my favourites Y11 graphics products work. Didn't she do well. 



© 9 


T2: “A few pictures of our GCSE work from this year since others are sharing’’ 
A few pictures of our GCSE work from this year since others are sharing. 



©41 


8 Comments 


T3: “One of those 'this seems a bit much for GCSE’ moments that really pays off! ” 
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One of those ’this seems a bit much for GCSE' moments that really pays off I 


Q ^ Q 1 52 17 Comments 

Examples of teachers’ responses to the previous posts: 

77: “Very talented! Wish I had the talent to make stuff like this ” 

T2: “As always the standards are high and the work stunning! Well done to you 
all.X” 

Similarly, members from the USA group shared their classroom experiences through video or 
photo form, but unlike the members from the UK group, members from this group mainly 
posted their class videos or photos with the intention to demonstrate what teaching techniques 
works well in class with their students. For example, one teacher posted a video of a teaching 
technique that was used in her class, in this case a typical Latin American dance that seemed 
to have worked well for her pupils: 

“One more video.... Baile viernes. It has become such a loved activity by all of 
my classes that they didn 7 care that I was recording.... 

I sold this hard when I started it. I told them they had the rest of their lives to be 
all grown up and too cool to be silly, so when we turn off my lights and close my 
classroom door let's just have fun! And we do!!! ” 
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One more video Baile viernes It has become such a loved activity by all 
of my classes that they didn't care that I was recording .... 

I sold this hard when I started it. I told them they had the rest of their lives to 
be all grown up and too cool to be silly ; so when we turn off my lights and 
close my classroom door let's just have fun! And we do!!! ^ ^ 



eactions 20 Comments 


This post generated 1 14 “likes” and triggered comments of admiration and requests for more 
information from other teachers, which is an aspect that can suggest that teachers within this 
group felt that the content shared in this post connects with their daily teaching 
responsibilities, as it enables access to new ideas that can potentially improve their own 
practices. These specific aspects were previously acknowledged by Kedzior and Fifield 
(2004) and presented in Section 2.1, in relation to the elements that constitute an effective 
TPD. 

Examples of teachers’ responses to the previous post and video: 

77: “You have given them a true gift!” 

T2: “Is there a specific Youtube channel with instructional dance videos that you 
use for these?” 

In general, the content shared in both groups relates to sharing teaching techniques and 
students’ work examples, which leads to discussions that allow teachers to exchange content 
that aligns with their needs, and also validates each other’s practice. 
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4.2.2 Quick and continuous connection between members 


All members from both groups have shown and expressed their support in different situations 
for other members when required. Analysis of a series of posts suggested that members in 
both groups offer two types of support: professional and emotional. In relation to professional 
support, all members have permanent and continuous access to a great variety of teaching 
resources. For instance, it was possible to identify: 77 word files, 80 PDF and 28 PPT files in 
the USA group and for the UK group 100 word files, 100 PDF, 100 PPT files, all related to 
teaching activities, homework, marking schemes, lesson plans, and national curriculum 
formats, among others. Below is an example of how the files are organised in both groups: 


UK group 

Files 



Name 

Type 

■ 1 Lit-Num cards.pub Hie 

a 

Hazard warning device presentation.ppt 

Presentation 

IT 

Balloon powered cars.pptx 

Presentation 

a 

Vac Forming Mini Make.pptx 

Presentation 

1 1 

GCSE DT PD - Designers.pptx 

Presentation 

a 

Command Words Sheet.pptx 

Presentation 

a 

Command Words Display.pptx 

Presentation 


CHAIR_3.dtd 

File 


CHAIRJ.dtd 

File 


CAMPANA CHAIR.dtd 

File 

* 1 Stationary storage top 4 roundcorners.dtd Hie 


♦ Create Doc 


+ Upload File 


Modified 
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USA group 


Files 

- 

> 



Name 

Type 

1 

Modified 

Q 

Casi Se Muere Weekly guide.docx 

Document ••• 


TPRS 2 days Training August 2017.docx.pdf 

pdf : 


Fluency_Fast_Elementary_LOTE__Cumculum_Gu... 

PDF - 


Fluency_Fast_Elementary_LOTE_Cumculum_Gu... 

PDF 

a 

Vocabulary_20list_20Sp_201.xlsx 

Spreadsheet 

a 

Themes or Topics for Nov-High to Adv-Lovr.d... 

Document ••• 

0 

managementlOl.docx 

Document ••• 


ETU School is looking forteachers.pdf 



IFLT NTPR Cl Teaching 9530 credit UoP to p... 

POF 

a 

La Tomatina Presentation Cl.ppt 

Presentation ••• 

a 

La Tomatina.docx 

Document ••• 


Therefore, this emphasises the idea that Facebook has specific affordances that encourage the 
quick spread of digital resources, which has been previously identified by Wang et al. (2012, 
p.428); this was presented in Chapter Two Section 2.3.2. 

In addition, the analysis of both Facebook groups suggested that online environments 
provided immediate professional support when teachers had the need for reassurance and 
guidance on their teaching practices. For instance, a teacher from the UK group posted: 

“Anyone on here have any advice/ideas for which GCSE D+T Exam board to 
choose. We are struggling to make a clear decision between AQA and Edexcel. 
We are a bit worried the Edexcel exam might be an overstretch for some of our 
students. Difficult one!!! ” 

This post received around 20 immediate responses, where members provided their 
professional assistance by bringing examples of their own experiences. The immediacy with 
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which members provided answers to the request is a valuable aspect that has already been 
acknowledged by Robert (2006, p.625) as a form to measure effective support in a 
community. Thus, in this particular group it is possible to suggest that the professional 
support they received is effective based on the immediate responses that the members can 
provide. Below is an example of the answers that the members provided in less than 5 
minutes: 


77: “ For me the front runner is Edexcel for the broad context of the NEA, the 
clarity of the mark scheme and the well laid out support and resources not to 
mention the free offer of books. ” 

Similarly, the analysis of the postings indicated that emotional support was also present in 
both groups, where teachers freely and informally shared negative emotions and concerns 
that normally related to various aspects of their teaching careers. For instance, in the message 
quoted below, a teacher from the USA group openly expressed her feelings of frustration, and 
disappointment in relation to the situation of one pupil’s bad behaviour: 

“I had a student speak to me so rudely today that I am still not recovered. She told me 
that the class was useless to her, she should not have be in it, that I am a cowardly 
person and that she has had many excellent Spanish teachers in the past who were 
fluent in the language. That she has not learned anything all semester long. It went on 
and on, until I stopped her and walked away from the conversation. Now I need to sit 
down and make lesson plans for tomorrow, and all of the wind is out of my sails. In 
spite ofcdl the positive things that happened today, this is what stays with me. I know, 1 
know, it's not about me. It's a frustrated, hurting teenager lashing out. That lash really 
stung me. ” 

This post then received a total of 80 “reactions” and 90 substantial replies in less than 3 
hours, with comments that attempted to motivate the teacher, which also encouraged other 
teachers to open up and share their own similar problems. All the dialogue around this 
specific post suggested that the majority of the members truly identified with the same 
feelings of frustration and disappointment and helped the teacher in need of support to feel 
better, which is something that could strengthen the emotional attachment of the members to 
the online communities. Therefore, the important aspect that was ascertained from this 
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specific post relates to the immediacy that the members provided and connected with the 
problem, together with the informality that this online environment provides, which allowed 
members to engage and validate the other teachers’ emotions. 

An example of emotional support messages: 

Tl: “Hugs! I'm so very sorry that happened to you. Focus on your other 150 
students who appreciate you. ” 

The teacher’s response to the messages of support was: 

“ Thank you everyone for all of this support, it really helped. ” 

An example of how teachers opened up and shared their own bad experiences: 

Tl: “Similar thing happened to me today. It sucks how you can get a thousand 
words of praise but then one kid can bring you down so much. I hate feeling like 
this; it really does bring you down. It is one of the worst things about our job 
because we care about and love our students so much. ” 

Equally, members in both groups openly shared their positive feelings of achievement and 
success when their work was recognised, which also received a similar amount of responses 
from the other members by expressing encouragement to maintain the good work. Hence, the 
informality of these online environments also allowed freely expressed emotions, where 
validation was received: 

Tl: “Nothing important, but a kid actually left me a thank you note for staying 
back after school yesterday. Cheered me right up! ” 

In addition, all the subjects in the interviews recognised the support that online communities 
can provide to them, which relates to both emotional and professional support. It was 
noticeable that teachers value the immediacy, continuity and informality that online 
community spaces can provide when they need information or emotional support. These 
teachers said: 
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77: “ Many teachers feel isolated or alone and online communities help make 
people feel more connected. I love the fact that I can post a question and have 
multiple answers so quickly. ” 

T2: “I am always talking to fellow educators that understand topics and daily 
routines that administrators usually don 7. I’m learning from their expertise and I 
also feel safe when asking honest questions that in other platform (being in a 
professional development meeting) lam not able to ask. ” 

T3: “The online community offers me, as with everyone, a chance to hear 
opinions from peers in the same situations, or peers who can advise how to react 
to certain situations. They certainly help me to not feel isolated and they offer a 
chance in a comfortable environment to become motivated once more in order to 
tackle any issue that arises in my teaching life. In a sense it is better than face-to- 
face, as you feel less likely to be judged. ’’ 


4.2.3 Collaborative Learning 

The general online environment of both groups provides a space where members can share 
their different views on teaching ideas and perspectives. The analysis of postings in both 
groups suggested that teachers actively learn in these communities through the collaborative 
exploration of teaching ideas and techniques that were specific to their needs that allowed 
them to construct critically their own conclusions and understanding of the aspects being 
discussed. 

Below is an example of a teacher' unique needs message from the UK group: 

“Your thoughts please.... 

I'm thinking of introducing a homework book for yr 7 and yr 8, with 'core 
knowledge' worksheets that shouldn't take longer than 15-20min as a weekly 
homework. I think it would be a good way of getting the some of the core topics 
covered before they even reach GCSE (yr9). However, I'm also worried that it 
could put students off picking the subject, what do people think? ” 
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This post received a total of 40 substantial replies with a great variety of teaching views 
where members brought their own teaching experiences to support their answers that 
suggested that teachers in online communities can also learn how to innovate their practices 
with the use of educational technology. Therefore, this reinforces what Wenger et al. (2009) 
state in relation to “technology stewardship”, which was also presented in Chapter Two 
Section 2.3.2, where members of this community suggested technology solutions according 
to the needs of the community. Additionally, this specific post promoted the discussion with 
“more experienced colleagues” (Roberts, 2006; Wenger, 1998), which are aspects that engage 
members in acts of negotiation of competence that will eventually lead to a conclusion or 
solution, and will also allow members to critically learn from others. 

Examples of some of the member’s responses: 

Tl: “We introduced a VLE based homework regime a couple of years ago, 
where pupils choose to do 4 from 5 extended tasks over the year. ” 

T2: “Do it in learning Management System like Moodle, Homework can also be 
gamified where students collects a 'token' when done. ...ten 'spanners' and you 
get. ..!... .Parents can also see in real time how their child is doing and what they 
have achieved. ” 

Moreover, various posts from both groups suggested that online environments provided 
places where teachers can adopt different roles responsibly and voluntarily to provide, 
exchange and moderate relevant information for the group. This specific aspect was 
acknowledged by Zeichner (2003) in relation to collaborative learning. For instance, a teacher 
from the USA group posted the quote message below, to request that all members join a 
language exchange voluntary program for all the teachers: 

“Cl teachers who want to trade language classes this summer: here is a google 
doc we can cdl access to help us coordinate. ” 
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Cl teachers who want to trade language classes this summer: here is a 
google doc we can all access to help us coordinate. 


- Come to this page when it is time to teach, gather the email addresses and send 
a Google hangout invite to them 
- If no one signs up. you are off the hook! 

- If you sign up. BE THERE. 

- Classes will be heterogeneous so indicate when you do not understand 
- Limit each class to 5 students because there will be mixed abilities 
- This is NOT the place to coach anyone, just soak up the Cl 


bate 

Teacher - language 

Emarf of students - no more than « 

T me ESTH* 

Sunday 
May 28 

M.ke Peso - 
Spares* 

JonFahrShirtmt^ynaJ com 

cam 

4pm - 5pm 

Sunday 
May 28 

Piocre LaPortc - 
French 

mAaoetin-Qomai rorr 

8pm - 9pm 

Sunday 
May 28 

Tom Grande - 


1am • 2am 


June Calendar: Cl teachers language class schedule 

The rules - If you want to sign up for a language class . you have to offer a class. - 
Offer one several days from now so that people have time to sign up. - Make sure to 
list the meeting time in Eastern Standard Time Zone - Insert a new row to teach on... 

DOCS GOOGLE COM 


53 reactions 11 Comments 1 Share 

Like 9i Comment ^ Share 

oo You and 52 others 


The relevant aspect found in this specific post emphasises what was mentioned previously in 
Chapter Two Section 2.3.2 in relation to “technology stewardship”. Likewise, this is a clear 
example of how this online community can encourage the improvement of teachers’ digital 
skills by allowing them to explore new technologies that might eventually be integrated into 
their own teaching practices. 

4.2.4 Improvement of teaching practices 

Analysis of interview data suggests that teachers use online communities to gain new 
teaching ideas or techniques before implementing them in class or to engage students in the 
classroom. For instance two of the interviewees stated: 

77; "This year 1 started experimenting with many techniques and activities that I 
read about online, usually from a post by someone in my online community. For 
example, I started experimenting with a technique called Story Listening that 1 
read about in one of my online communities. The online communities provided 
resources that 1 could use to read up on the technique before I tried it in my 
classroom. I also started playing with other techniques such as Movie Talk, One 
Word Images, and Special Person Interviews after learning about them in my 
online communities. My involvement in my online communities is also what leads 
me to start a classroom library and do weekly reading in class. ” 
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T2: “In fact most of what I had been doing prior to my connection to the online 
communities has been modified. Previously for the first 4 years of my career I 
was generally sticking to only what / had learnt and knew, or potentially 
changing my technique completely after reading education journals. However, 
nowadays the online community has helped me to realise that each teacher has 
many of the same issues and that just small changes to my classroom overview 
need to be altered. The conversations online make one open up to various new 
dynamics, especially in how to engage students in my classes. ” 


4.3 Summary of findings 

In summary, subjects from the two Facebook groups and interviews shared content for the 
whole online community, which was conducted mostly through videos, photos or links that 
normally related to sharing teaching techniques and students' work. The continuous sharing 
of information was regarded positively by all the members, who also validated its potential. 

Subjects recognised the support they received from their online communities, essentially by 
the provision of a space where they can be permanent connect with other teachers of the same 
area and freely express their positive and negative feelings and emotions that relate to their 
teaching of daily experiences. Additionally, they showed appreciation for the professional 
support they received from other members when they needed reassurance and guidance in 
regards to their teaching practices. 

On the whole, teachers learn within the online communities by the recognition and discussion 
of their specific needs, which brought new ideas on innovation and improvement of teaching 
practices, for which subjects had to voluntary adopt specific roles, such as organisers, 
providers and moderators of the information. The subjects identified their membership in the 
online communities as a reason for improving their practices and implementing new teaching 
techniques. In addition, further discussions regarding the findings are set forth in the 
following chapter. 
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CHAPTER FIVE - DISCUSSION 


The present research investigates how communities of practice in online environments 
provide the adequate support and guidance for teachers to facilitate their professional 
development in order to identify the aspects that can improve training programmes for 
teachers. This study set out to find: whether teachers receive effective support from online 
communities of practice (RQ1); how online communities of practice can facilitate teachers’ 
professional development (RQ2); and the aspects of the OCoP that can improve teaching 
training programmes (RQ3). The main aim of this chapter is to effectively interpret and 
explain the key aspects that emerged during the data analysis based on the conceptual 
framework that I presented in Chapter Two, as well as my own understanding of the study, in 
order to attempt to provide an exhaustive answer for the established research questions. 


5.1 The importance of validation and recognition 

The findings presented in the previous chapter inform that the participation of the teachers in 
both groups was based around the constant sharing and discussion of their own teaching ideas 
and experiences through text, image or video. These aspects concur with the “fulfilment of 
needs element” presented in the conceptual framework in Chapter Two, where factors such as 
relevance of content, critical opinion, feedback, access to new ideas were considered as 
criteria to determine the effectiveness of the OCoP in TPD. Hence, it is possible to suggest 
that the constant dynamic of sharing resources is indeed a good sign that OCoP can fulfil the 
needs of teachers in relation to gaining new knowledge, which therefore facilitates their PD. 
However, the key aspects relate to the constant need that teachers have to be validated and 
recognised in relation to their teaching practices. It was evident that whenever teachers within 
either group provided their community with their teaching resources or professional 
assistance, they normally received messages of gratitude; praise and admiration from other 
teachers (see quotes on pp. 37-38). Some of these findings also coincide with the study 
performed by Amzat and Valdez (2017), where members actively participated in order to 
gain a position in the OCoP. This reinforces what was found in this study; the need that 
teachers have to be validated and to gain a sense of belonging to the profession. 
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Lieberman (2013, pp. 241-256) provides a deep explanation on the need of “living with a 
social brain”, where the author highlights that as human beings our brains are biologically 
designed to be connected with others, which is profoundly social, where we require others to 
survive and basically to be validated and gain feelings of belonging that as humans we crave. 
The author states that “our identity, our sense of self, is intimately tied up with the groups we 
are a part of’ (p.249). For example, in a quote from Section 4.2.1, “one of my favourite Yll 
graphics products work; didn 7 she do well, ” the teacher presented the work of his student to 
the others with the aim to gain acceptance from the other members in the group. This 
emphasised the fact that teachers are humans, who have the need to be validated, and it is 
obvious that Facebook has acknowledged this factor by providing a specific feature: “the l ik e 
button”, which can provide the users with feelings of respect, love, importance, among 
others. 

It was possible to observe in the posts presented in Section 4.2.1, that the average of “likes” 
were between 9 and 152, which is a sign of how social media technologies, such as 
Facebook, have been designed to validate users as people and professionals (Wade, 2013, 
April 22). Therefore, the question relies on how technology designers can integrate a vital 
aspect of the human brain into their technologies, and why professional development 
designers still struggle to connect the human side with the profession in TPD. The answers 
are perhaps beyond this study, but it is clear that teachers in the findings have shown their 
needs to be validated and recognised as part of a community and a profession. Similarly, they 
need to be validated to know they belong to a profession. 

Furthermore, there is a specific aspect about one post that drew my attention: “One more 
video.... Bade viernes. It has become such a loved activity by all of my classes that they didn't 
care that I was recording.... ” (See full quote on p.37). It is indeed a quote that demonstrates 
that a teacher was sharing her successful teaching techniques in the classroom, but can also 
be linked to a fonn of “confession”. Fejes and Dahlstedt (2013) in their book “The confessing 
society”, which is based on the ideas of the renowned social theorist Foucault, state that “it 
could be fruitful to view our contemporary society as a confessing society in which 
verbalisation of the self to others and to oneself through, for example, speech and written 
accounts has become a conspicuous part” (p.92). The authors emphasise the idea that 
individuals in modern societies have the growing need to disclose their deep emotions and 
thoughts to others in order to make themselves visible, while new technologies accommodate 
that need within their designs. Moreover, the arguments presented by these authors are in line 
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to some extent with the findings of this study. For example, in the quote mentioned above, 
the teacher had the need to “confess” to her colleagues what she was doing with her students 
in order to gain the reward of being acknowledged by others; the affordances of Facebook 
allowed this to occur. Similarly, Lieberman (2013) associates the need of recognition to our 
human nature, as he asserts that “having strangers tell us they like us is pleasurable, in part, 
because we humans have generalised the positive feelings of being cared for by our mothers” 
(p.92). The teacher in the presented quote was praised by her peers with messages such as: 
“You have given them a true gift!” (see full quotes on p.38). This emphasises that the other 
teachers “cared” about her professional undertakings, which made her feel safe and cared 
about; feelings that could help to reinforce her sense of belonging to a profession. 

Wenger (1998) states that when a person identifies with a specific CoP, then a sense of 
belonging develops, which entails being acknowledged and recognised by others, it allows 
members to project what they want to become or what they want to achieve in the service of 
an identity, which in this case is being a teacher. Moreover, Wenger (1998, p.152) asserts that 
“when we are with a community of practice of which we are a full member, we are in 
familiar territory; we can handle ourselves competently; we experience competence and we 
are recognised as competent”. This last statement can be clearly observed in a quote from the 
current research: “Very talented! Wish 1 had the talent to make stuff like this”, as other 
teachers recognised the teacher’s work as “competent” within the specific area of teaching, 
which reinforced the development of identity with the profession. 

Validation and recognition are vital aspects that could allow teachers to fully understand what 
is expected from them in teaching training programs, because as individuals we react and 
become involved in activities according to what is familiar to us (Wenger, 1998, p.153). 
Lieberman (2013) asserts that “everything we do in life and all the organisations that we are 
part of are affected by our understanding of who we are” (p.241). If teachers struggle to 
identify as teachers it is impossible that they will respond adequately in a TPD, which will 
therefore have consequences on their teaching practices. Teaching training programmes could 
be improved by the development and enhancements of the teachers’ identities, as most TPD 
programmes are normally just instructional; they tend to assume that teachers just need to be 
filled with new information, which undermines the knowledge and experiences on which they 
had built their identities as teachers. 
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5.2 The value of fostering social connections 

The findings in the previous chapter clearly inform that subjects from both groups openly 
shared their positive and negative emotions in relation to their daily teaching jobs (see quotes 
on pp.42-43). Accordingly, it is possible to suggest that one of the reasons for this pattern 
relates to the need of some teachers to combat their professional isolation. According to Hur 
and Brush (2009), “isolation is not a matter of location; it is a matter of whether there are 
available people who can understand specific issues in schools” (p.294). The findings show 
that teachers generally shared emotions and concerns in relation to their specific subject area, 
which in this case were foreign languages, as well as design and technology. This aspect 
coincides with the research performed by Gandara et al. (2005), where teachers expressed 
their deep desire to be listened to by the school authorities and their peers from same areas. 
Similarly, it was found that the general online environment of both groups provided them 
with adequate elements to support the profession. Therefore, the key aspects in these findings 
refer to the quick spread of digital resources and how teachers were willing to respond 
immediately to a request. 

I previously pointed out in the conceptual framework presented in Chapter Two that the 
criteria to determine the effectiveness of the support offer in OCoP, where the main aspects 
related to the quick connection between members to discuss a problem (Ranieri et al., 2012), 
presents findings that teachers in both groups received responses in less than 10 minutes. The 
immediacy that members can provide is a vital aspect in receiving effective support, as this 
specific quote demonstrates Section 4.2.2: “I had a student speak to me so rudely today that I 
am still not recovered. She told me that the class was useless to her. ” (See full quote on 
p.41). All the teachers reacted to this post in less than 3 hours with a total of 80 replies, that 
eventually made the teacher feel better about the situation: “Thank you everyone for all of 
this support, it really helped”, which emphasises the value of immediacy. 

Rheingold (2000, p. 1 8 1) states that “rapidity of response” in written communication has the 
same importance as in face-to-face conversations. The author highlights that “somewhere in 
the world, a human being has typed those words on a keyboard, no more than a couple 
seconds ago; if you know the right words to say in response, you can leap into the 
conversation and make that person and others around the world laugh out loud, grow angry” 
(p. 181). This reinforces the power that immediacy has in communication; it can provide the 
feeling of being permanently supported and socially connected, which the teachers 
recognised as one of the major reasons to maintain their memberships in their OCoP (see 
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quotes on p.44). Teachers and people in general have the urgent need to be connected and 
keep social bonds over long periods of time and distance, while social connections can 
provide a way of protecting one against the stress of difficult moments (Fieberman, 2013, 
pp. 254-256). I believe this is an important factor from the OCoP that TPD programmes need 
to address, in order to help teachers to avoid professional isolation in unwelcome school 
environments. 

In addition, Wade (2013, April 22) in his TEDvideo asserts that “people want what they want 
faster than ever and developers are giving it to them”, which means that big technology 
companies are capable of accommodating the needs that people have in relation to feeling 
connected and supported. For instance, when members of both groups posted evocative 
messages such as: “anyone on here have any advice/ideas for which GCSE D+T Exam board 
to choose” (see full quote on p.40), members responded within minutes. This reinforces the 
concept that the immediacy in providing support is a vital element to sustain the teacher’s 
career, as they need to face various daily challenges that need an immediate response. It 
cannot be assumed that a one day training session will provide the adequate support to 
overcome all the difficult situations that teachers need to face on a daily basis. Therefore, the 
enhancement of teachers ’ social connections is a vital factor that can be supported by social 
networking technologies, where immediacy is an important feature. 


5.3 Promoting reflective practice through collaboration 

In Chapter Two, in the conceptual framework, I provided the guidelines to identify 
collaborative learning within the OCoP, where various elements refer to the encouragement 
of experience sharing, discussion of ideas and concerns with more experienced colleagues. 
These elements concur with the findings of this study, as all the teachers in both Facebook 
groups collectively explored teaching ideas and techniques with more experienced 
colleagues. Findings show that when teachers requested information from other members, 
they received multiple responses with different viewpoints. For instance, after one of the 
teacher requested assistance, teachers stated their own experiences with answer such as: “Do 
it in learning Management System like Moodle, Homework can also be gamified where 
students collects a 'token' when done. ...ten 'spanners' and you get...! ’’(see full quote on p.44). 
Therefore, this enriched the understanding of the situations being discussed, while this 
specific discussion also had what Wenger et al., (2009) defines as “tech steward” (p.24), 
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which defines the familiarity between members in promoting the exploration of new 
educational technologies. This can enrich the whole learning environment of the community, 
which also concurs with another element of the framework that states the importance of the 
rapid flow of information and propagation of innovation between members (Rober, 2006; 
Schlager et al., 2003). Moreover, some of these aspects coincide with the research performed 
by Ranieri et al. (2012) in relation to OCoP, where members gave high value to the easy 
access to a large amount of teachers and opinions. Altogether, the key aspects from the 
findings relate to the enhancement of reflective practice, as teachers in the presented contexts 
had the opportunity to receive multiple viewpoints, before incorporating them according to 
their own critical views. 

The act of reflection on one’s actions is something that can help personal and professional 
improvement. Schon (1991) regards the act of reflection in two parts: “re flection- in- action 
and reflection-on-action”. As its name indicates "reflection in action" refers to the act of 
paying attention to things that are going well or bad while performing a professional practice, 
and then correcting them at the right time if it is necessary. In the case of the teachers it 
requires that they develop the capacity to recognise when they are not engaging their students 
during a lesson and are able to change the approach from a different perspective. One quote 
from the interviews: “ This year I started experimenting with many techniques and activities 
that I read about online, usually from a post by someone in my online community ” (see full 
quote on p.46), suggests that teachers can develop a reflection practice when they observe 
other teachers’ ideas posted on the online communities. They can gain a good understanding 
of what is a good approach, idea or technique in class and use them critically during a lesson. 

In addition, Fejes and Dahlstedt (2013, p.31) assert that reflective practice is the result of the 
constant search for solutions to common problems in a job, where learning conversations are 
tools that enhance the improvement of practice in the future. For instance, this specific part of 
one quote on p.43: u your thoughts please... I'm thinking of introducing a homework book for 
yr 7 and yr 8, with 'core knowledge' worksheets that shouldn't take longer than 15-20min as a 
weekly homework”, clearly demonstrates how this teacher in this context is looking for a 
solution and undertaking a “reflection-on action”. This is shown in this quote as she stated 
her desire to improve the current situation in her teaching approach to something potentially 
better. However, one key factor relates that her reflection is not undertaken on her own, as 
she called on her online colleagues to provide her with their own knowledge and experience. 
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All of the members engaged in a “learning conversation”, which is an act of collaboration 
that will undoubtedly develop effective teaching practices. 

All of the mentioned aspects concur with another element that I presented in the conceptual 
framework in Chapter Two, in relation to the criteria to recognise the impact of OCoP on 
teaching practices, where one of the factors stemmed from the need to provide an opportunity 
to deeply reflect on teaching practices (Amzat & Valdez, 2017) through collaborative 
discussion and guidance (Vangrieken et al., 2017). The dynamic of discussion and 
collaboration in OCoP promotes a reflective practice that eventually leads to changes or 
improvements in their teaching practices, as was stated in the interviews: “My involvement in 
my online communities is also what leads me to start a classroom library and do weekly 
reading in class” (See full quote on p.45). This is another important element that was 
presented in the conceptual framework as a way to measure the effectiveness of the OCoP in 
TPD. Willian (2010) asserts an important point that “changes in what teachers know or 
believe will not benefit students unless teachers also change what they do in classrooms” 
(p.4). Hence, this is a vital aspect to be taken into consideration for the design of TPD, as it is 
pointless to keep filling teachers with more generic information that fails to have any impact 
on the improvement of practices. 


5.4 Research importance and limitation 

The present study contributes to the understanding of how the professional development of 
teachers can be improved through the exploration of some ideas and concepts of the 
communities of practices by Wenger (1998), where the construction and development of 
teachers’ identities is a key factor; this coincides with the ideas stated by Castaneda (2011) 
regarding the value of providing teachers with the possibility to identify with the profession 
in training programmes. Therefore, the main area to which the results of this study contribute 
is the area of professional development of teachers. It has been demonstrated that there is a 
constant need to provide spaces for social learning and interaction between teachers, where 
the basis is around the discussion of techniques and teaching ideas. Nonetheless, there is also 
space for the development for personal relationships, where members gradually develop a 
reflective practice which could be beneficial for themselves and the profession as a whole. 
This aspect concurs with some of the ideas stated by Wenger (2013) in relation to the need to 
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develop social learning spaces in order to promote the flow of knowledge between 
individuals with the same purposes. 

Nevertheless, a limitation of this study is that it focuses only in the observation of teachers in 
Facebook groups, which could give a good insight of the dynamic of a community of practice 
in online environments, although these communities were conformed with teachers only from 
the USA and UK, which suggests that findings cannot be generalised to online communities 
in different settings or purposes. However, I believe that the findings of this study have 
provided a good insight into the specific needs that teachers in the presented contexts had in 
relation to their teaching careers, which could be used as a starting point to improve the way 
professional development is designed and delivered in similar or different teaching contexts. 


The following chapter concludes the overall research of this paper. In addition, I have written 
a reflection in relation to the initiation, development and conclusion stages of this study (see 
Appendix E). 
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CHAPTER SIX - CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the previous chapter I discussed the key aspects that have emerged through this research 
study, which has aimed to investigate and understand the dynamic of the support and 
guidance provided in OCoP, in order to identify the aspects that can be implemented in the 
improvement of teachers’ professional development. William (2010) asserts that “teaching is 
such a complex craft that one lifetime is not enough to master it, but by rigorously focusing 
on practice, teachers can continue to improve throughout their career” (p.5). 

Personally, I believe that there are several characteristics of online communities of practice 
that can be taken and adapted in TPD programmes, as it has been proven by this study that 
teachers receive effective support from OCoP based on various aspects around immediacy, 
continuity, informality and socialisation, which can subsequently facilitate their PD. 
Therefore, based on the results found in this study it is possible to suggest three main aspects 
to improve teaching training programmes. Firstly, the construction and development of the 
teachers' identity, as the results demonstrated that most of the teachers based their 
participation in their online communities on the discussion of their own teaching experiences 
from which they received recognition and validation; this basically allows teachers to feel 
identified with what they are and what they are not (Wenger, 2013). Secondly, the results 
showed evidence that teachers had the need to express their daily emotions in their online 
communities, as the environment in schools was probably not so open for this possibility. 
Therefore, the training of teachers could take into account this need and provide more 
informal environments that somehow allow professionals in the same area to be permanently 
connected where they can enhance their social connection as it has been proven that our 
brains are biologically designed to be connected with other humans (Lieberman, 2013). 
Finally, the third aspect that should be taken into account in the training programs is that 
teachers need to learn to change their habits; they do not merely need to be filled with more 
information on how to teach or what to teach. There is a need to provide space for reflection, 
where teachers can take the ideas of other people to adapt and improve them, which will 
ultimately have an effect on the improvement of their teaching. 
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Moreover, results suggest that perhaps professional development providers should pay more 
attention to how teachers could learn and engage in social learning spaces with the help of 
technology, rather than to focus on just providing them with set bulks of knowledge that on 
many occasions do not make any impact on the students’ learning, as changing the way 
teachers view their own teaching practices is not easy. This requires time and also it cannot 
be achieved following a one day training session. Effective professional development 
requires that schools take part in the learning process of teachers, rather than just to dictate 
what should be done or not. It has to be acknowledged that teaching is a never ending 
practice that needs adequate support. 

In conclusion, the key aspects identified in this research might enable researchers to extend 
the understanding of issues in the professional development of teachers, where findings can 
raise questions regarding the main teachers’ motivations for deciding to join these self- 
generated online communities. It also focuses on whether there is some relationship between 
the venting of emotions and the improvement on the practices of teacher. Furthermore, the 
findings could be used as a point to understand how technology can support professional 
development of teachers through the use of social networking sites. For instance: Can social 
media be integrated as a part of professional development? What are the potential 
consequences of expanding the boundaries of teachers’ professional development through 
social media? Can technology facilitate the development of a reflective practice? Moreover, 
it also raises questions regarding the factors or elements of professional development that 
might be different in other teaching contexts. For example: How effective is professional 
development of teachers in developing countries? How do teachers in developing countries 
support their practices? Are teachers in developing countries ready to become more critical of 
their practices? 

Overall, there are various aspects of this study that can be explored further in conjunction 
with the main ideas in relation to the social learning of the CoP, as proposed by Wenger 
(1998), which could become a great contribution to the area of teachers’ professional 
development in various teaching contexts. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A: Participant Information Sheet 
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The Role of Online Comm unities of Practice in the Professional Development of Teachers 

Participant Information Sheet 

You are being invited to take part in a research study on the Role of Online Communities of 
Practice in the Professional Development of Teachers, which is part of my dissertation of the 
Master of Digital Technologies Communication and Education at the University of 
Manchester. Before you decide to take part, it is important for you to understand why the 
research is being undertaken and what it will involve. Please take time to read the following 
information carefully, and discuss it with others if you wish. Please ask if there is anything 
that is not clear, or if you would like more information. Take time to decide whether you 
wish to take part. Thank you for reading this. 

Who will conduct the research? 

The research will be conducted by me (Jacqueline Espinoza) a Postgraduate student at the 
MIE for the MA in Digital Technologies, Communication and Education at The University of 
Manchester. 

What is the aim of the research? 

To explore and understand how teachers access and use online communities of practice to 
support their teaching practices and how effective this membership is upon their professional 
development. 
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Why have I been chosen? 


You have been chosen to take part in the study because you are a valuable source of 
information that would help me to gain a broader view on the study research. Additionally, I 
am keen on bringing various opinions and perspectives together, in order to make a valid 
contribution to this area. 

What would I be asked to do if I took part? 

You would be asked to respond few questions in an online interview; this would take you 
around 5-8 minutes 

What happens to the data collected? 

The data collected will remain confidential and will be handled only by me (the researcher) 
the data will be storage in my laptop until the 30 th of August 2017 the deadline for submitting 
my dissertation after that the data collected will be erased. 

How is confidentiality maintained? 

The interviews are completely anonymous; the instruments have been carefully designed to 
protect the identity of the participants. 

What happens if I do not want to take part or if I change my mind? 

It is up to you to decide whether to take part. If you do decide to participate, you will be 
given this information sheet to keep and be asked to sign a consent form. If you decide to 
take part, you are still free to withdraw at any time without giving a reason and without 
detriment to yourself. 

Will I be paid for participating in the research? 

No payment will be made for taking part in the research. 

What is the duration of the research? 

The interview should take no more than 8 minutes. 

Where will the research be conducted? 
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Due to the nature of the study the interviews will be conducted by skype, phone or other 
online medium 

Will the outcomes of the research be published? 

The outcomes of the research will be only published on my dissertation. 

Contact for further information 

You can contact me by email daysi.espinozabautista@postgrad.manchester.ac.uk 
If you need additional information regarding this research, please contact me first. 
daysi.espinozabautista@postgrad.manchester.ac.uk 

You can also contact my dissertation supervisor: Dr Andrew Whitworth email: 
drew.whitworth@manchester.ac.uk 

What if I want to complain? 

If there are any issues regarding this research you should contact the researcher in the first 
instance 

davsi.espinozabautista@postgrad.manchester.ac.uk 

However, if you would prefer not to discuss with members of the research team, please 
contact my dissertation supervisor 

Dr Andrew Whitworth, email: drew.whitworth@manchester.ac.uk 

If you wish to make a formal complaint about the conduct of the research you can contact a 

Research Governance and Integrity Manager, Research Office, Christie Building, University 
of Manchester, Oxford Road, Manchester, M13 9PL, by emailing: 

research.complaints@manchester.ac.uk or by telephoning 0161 275 2674or 275 8093 
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APPENDIX B: Interview questions 


1. What is your teaching background and how many years of experience do you have? 

2. How many online communities do you belong to and for how long have you been a 
member of these communities? Please explain your reasons to keep you as a member of 
these communities 

3. Do you feel that your membership in an online community can provide you with an 
adequate support? Why? 

4. Have you modified, improved, or changed any of your teaching practices as a result of 
being a member in these on li ne communities? If yes, please explain in which ways. 
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APPENDIX C: Observation schedule 


Aspects to observe 

POST 

ID 

Notes 

/ New 

aspects 

l)Relevant content 

-Members share relevant content to the community 



2)Collaboration 

-members show mutual collaboration when needed it 



3) learning and collective knowledge, 

-Discussions lead to active learning of the members 

- Content share encourage professional conversation 



4) Importance of membership 

-Members show gratitude for the guidance and assistance 

provided 



5) Development of members’ relationships 

-Personal and professional wishes, hopes and aspirations are 

manifested in the discussions 



6) Nature of contributions 

-Members engage in meaningful discussions over a period of 

time 

-Members steers discussion to reach a conclusion or solutions 



7) Reliance and trust 

-When needed it members send evocative messages and receive 

multiple manifestations 

-Problem solving support 



8) Adoption of roles 

-Members adopt specific roles in the group’s discussions 

-Certain members show leadership of the group 
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APPENDIX D: Email for administrators 


Dear 

I hope you are well. 

My name is Jacqueline Espinoza, a Postgraduate student at the MIE for the MA in Digital 
Technologies, Communication and Education at The University of Manchester. Presently, I 
am undertaking research into the Role of Online Communities of Practice in the Professional 
Development of Teachers, which aims to explore and understand how teachers are able to 
access and use online communities of practice to support their teaching practices and how 
effective this membership is upon their professional development. 

Hence, I am contacting you to kindly ask for your permission to observe the Facebook group 

_, as I have noticed that you are the administrator of this group. The observation 

that I will perform will be non-intrusive and the data collected will remain confidential and 
anonymous. 

These are the elements that I will observe during a two week period in June: 

1. Forms of communication (Continuous or episodic); 

2. Changes in pedagogy-practices (new practices); 

3. Problem solving support; 

4. General feelings regarding the importance of the membership; 

5. Collaborative and supportive online spaces. 

Additionally, I would be very grateful if you could allow me to interview some of the 
members of your Facebook group. I would require only two or three teachers for an online 8- 
10 minutes interview. 

Please let me know if you need more information in relation to the research study. 

I look forward to hearing from you soon. 

Kindest Regards, 

Jacqueline Espinoza 
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APPENDIX E: Reflection of the study 


The idea of writing an academic document of such magnitude as the present document was 
daunting initially, and in fact that gave me nightmares just thinking about how I would be 
able to write so many words. Moreover, many doubts in relation to my linguistic abilities 
began to fill my head, but nevertheless the internal motivation and interest that I had to 
explore more about the communities of practice as shown by Wenger, as well as teachers’ 
professional development, helped me to make the first steps on my journey of this study. 

After I had decided which would be my main themes of the study, it was necessary to search 
for the adequate academic literature. At this point I think I should have started with a time 
plan, but unfortunately I did not, which resulted in frustration because after just a few days, I 
felt as if I had spent years and was not progressing in any way. Therefore, I decided to set 
goals for each day of every week, so I had to fulfil specific tasks and give myself a “well 
done tick” when they were accomplished, and do the opposite if I did not. This kept me under 
control, which was something that helped me to better coordinate my time and also to gain 
the feeling of gradually progressing. 

Once my time was under control, it was actually quite easy to move through the design stages 
of the methodology chapter and data collection, as each day was targeted towards what I had 
to do and within what time, the only inconvenience I had was that unfortunately I put too 
much pressure on myself, physically and mentally and I ended up in hospital, which was 
actually a good thing in some ways, because it made me reflect that I must take into account 
several factors when planning my time. So, for the data analysis stage I took everything more 
slowly, although still with set targets, but with more balance in my time for work and leisure. 

Once I had finished my data analysis, I had a lot of difficulty maintaining the focus of my 
study, because I had forgotten to clearly establish the conceptual framework. However, I 
proceeded to write the discussion chapter with many doubts on the central ideas of my study, 
which in hindsight was a pretty inappropriate decision, because this made the development of 
the conclusion chapter more difficult. Fortunately, the last meeting with my supervisor helped 
me to see that I had to clarify my conceptual framework, as I had all the ideas in Chapter 
Two, but that I had failed to make them clear, which made my analysis and focus of the study 
more difficult. At this point I decided to give myself a break to relax and refresh my mind. 
Subsequently, after 4 days I came back to review all the ideas, and I managed to establish the 
conceptual framework of my research, as I basically re-wrote the whole discussion chapter. 
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This time it was a lot easier to analyse everything and it took me less time than before, which 
also resulted in an easier process to write Chapter Six. 

Overall, the design and development of this study has been a good experience, as it has given 
me the opportunity to make my own decisions and reflect on whether they have been 
effective or not. It has also provided me with the opportunity to free my mind by analysing 
the work of academic authors and aligning them with my own ideas, which was something 
that I had previously lacked confidence with. Furthermore, this research has given me the 
confidence to keep exploring my ideas and interests in the future. 
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